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, Among the States 





Permanent License Plates.—Permanent automobile li- 
cense pl ites are to be issued in Oregon from 1950 on, it 
was announced recently by Secretary of State Earl New 
bry. ‘The plates are to be of heavy aluminum alloy and 
are expected to last five years. Each will become the 
property ol the automobile owner. After the first year 
ol us 
Secretary Newbry indicated that he would ask the 1949 
legislature for authorization to stagger issuance olf plates 
\n annual saving 


lost or damaged plates would be replaced free. 


through twelve months of each year 


if about $200,000 is estimated trom use of the permanent 


plates and the proposed staggering of their issuance. 


Tax Pattern.—State and local tax collections during the 


! 


fiscal 
federal tax collections declined substantially from. the 
ID ik year ol 145 


Figures recently made public by the Census Bureau re 


0, 1947 reached new highs, while 


veal end cl June 


veal that state and local taxes amounted to $6.7 billion 
ind $5.8 billion respectively, making a total of $12.5 bil 
lion, which is $2.1 billion above the 1945 figure. Fed- 


eral taxes, on the other hand, were § 7 6 billion, o1 35-5 
billion less than in 1945. 

Total tax collections, accordingly, registered a net de 
1947. They 


mounted to $49.6 billion, or approximately $344 per 


billion between 1945 and 


cline ol | j 


capita, in 1947—equal to 2414 per cent of the national 


LPC 

Largest single source of governmental revenue in 1947 
was taxation of individual incomes. This amounted to 
Si27 per capita and accounted for 35 per cent of total 
receipts. Taxes on sales and gross receipts Comprised 22 
per cent ol the averegate; 
cent; property taxes 11 per cent; all other taxes 10 pet 


nt mal 


corporate mcome taxes 17 per 


non-tax’ 


sources 5 pel cent. 
o 


Regional Insurance Conference. 
conference of insurance commissioners and commissioners 


\ midwest regional 
~ 


on interstate cooperation met in Lincoln, Nebraska, Sep 
tember 23. The conterence, exploratory in nature, re 
viewed proposals for strengthening state control of in 
surance regulation and requested the staff of the Council 
of State Governments to study the possibility of develop- 
ing methods to assist states in insurance regulation. 
lowa. Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota were represented at the meeting. 


Combatting Delinquency. 
estry conservation camps is part of a plan proposed by 


\ >1,500,000 system of tor- 


Pennsylvania’s joint State Government Commission for 
action by the next legislature to combat juvenile delin 
quency. ‘The camps, as contemplated, would be estab 
lished on former Civilian Conservation Corps sites, First 
offenders considered capable of rehabilitation would be 
sent to them for schooling and work in the open air. ‘The 
state forest system would be expected to benefit also. 
Under another feature of the commission's program, the 
authority to sentence would be removed from juvenile 


courts. They would determine guilt, but juveniles found 
guilty would be wards of a state youth conservation 
board. It would send them to a processing center which, 
following expert observation, would decide the kind of 
handling deemed best to bring about their rehabilitation. 


* 

State debt.—From 1941 to 1947 gross debt among the 48 
states declined from $3.5 billion to $2.9 billion, or 15 
per cent, according to the Bureau of Census. However, 
1947 marked a reversal of the downward trend which 
had been so prominent from 1941 to 1946. By 1946 gross 
state debt had diminished $1.1 billion or 32 per cent 
since 1941. In 1947, to a large degree under the impetus 
of veterans bonus legislation, it had risen by a half 
billion dollars over 1946. Thus in this one year it had 
registered an increase of 24 per cent. 

On a national basis the states reduced their net long- 
term debt 16 per cent by the end of 1947 as compared 
with 1941. In 1941 this amounted to $2.7 billion; in 1946 
it had dropped to $1.7 billion; in 1947 it was $2.3 billion. 

Average per capita gross debt for the 48 states fell from 
$26.50 in 1941 to $17.20 in 1946, then rose to $20.70 in 


-1947. Per capita net long term debt followed a similar 


pattern, declining from $20.70 in 1941 to $12.60 in 1946 
and rising to $16.10 in 1947. 


s 
Legislation Aids Cities.—State legislatures in 1948 took 
important action to relieve the financial burden of mu- 
nicipalities, at the same time expanding and strengthen- 
ing municipal powers. 

Kentucky, New York, and Virginia provided that the 
state assume the maintenance cost of state arterial high- 
ways in some or all municipalities. California, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, and New York granted additional 
state aid for schools. 

Louisiana allocated its municipalities $3 million an- 
nually from the state cigarette tax, with distribution on 
a per capita basis. Mississippi appropriated $2.5 million 
from the state general fund surplus for distribution to 
cities on a population basis. South Carolina raised the 
municipal sharing of a state excise tax on “hard” liquors 
from 10 to 15 percent, so that cities will receive an es- 
timated $2 million in 1948-49. Virginia provided that 
cities shall receive $4,000 a mile for connecting links in 
the primary highway system and also additional allot- 
ments if state highway fund receipts increase. 

Massachusetts made $200 million in state credit and 
$5 million in annual contributions available to local 
housing authorities for construction of public housing 
for veterans. New York granted municipalities the power 
of eminent domain to assemble land for veterans co- 
operative housing projects. Wisconsin's legislature in spe- 
cial session proposed a constitutional amendment to per- 
mit state graats to localities for veterans housing. 

New Jersey and New York passed comprehensive laws 
permitting municipalities, or special parking authorities 
created by them, to acquire land and construct off-street 
parking facilities. 
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City taxing powers were also enlarged. New Kentucky 
legislation may permit cities to levy several new-type non- 
property taxes. Missouri granted St. Louis a two-year 
authorization to levy a payroll tax not to exceed one-half 
of one per cent on gross earnings of individuals and net 
profits of corporations. New York extended the taxing 
powers granted in 1947 to cities and counties of more 
than 100,000 to cities with populations of 25,000 or more; 
taxes authorized now include imposts on retail sales, ad 
missions, restaurant checks, utility bills, liquor licenses 
coin-operated amusement devices, motor vehicles, busi 
ness gross receipts, and hotel room rentals. 

+ 
New York Conference.—The annual executive confer- 
ence of the New York Joint Legislative Committee on 
Interstate Cooperation was held at Inlet, New York, Sep 
tember 12 and 13. Administrators of the State Depart- 
ments of Health, Social Welfare, and Labor pooled their 
views to determine means of reducing the state’s welfare 
clientele, which last year numbered 3,172,000 persons. 
Other items on the agenda, which customarily foreshad- 
ows future legislative action both in interstate and intra 
state matters, included proposed legislation in the fields 
of pollution abatement, forestry, highway and motor ve 
hicle problems, and taxation 

e 
State Courts on Compulsory Arbitration.—I wo ol 
the eleven state statutes requiring compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes with public utilities have received re 
cent judicial scrutiny. New Jersey’s law was held con- 
stitutional; Michigan’s was declared invalid on the 
grounds of a technical defect. 

The New Jersey Court of Chancery rejected the 
utility union’s contention that there is an inherent right 
to strike. It declared there is “no such right when the 
strike will cause great injury to the public.” The Court 
asserted that seizure of a telephone company’s plant does 
not deprive the company of its property without due 
process of law and that compulsory arbitration does not 
violate any of the company’s constitutional rights. Com 
pulsory arbitration, according to the opinion, is a reason- 
able and apt measure for securing uninterrupted tele 
phone service. 

The Michigan Supreme Court held that ¢ 
compulsory arbitration law contained a flaw in regard to 


he state’s 
the arbitration machinery and was therefore unconstitu- 
tional. The law provided that circuit judges of the state 
should act as members of the arbitration boards. The 
Court considered this an attempt to delegate nonjudicial 
powers upon judicial officers. Such duties, it declared, 
were in violation of the state constitution 
* 

Western Regional Meeting.—Commissions on Inter 
state Cooperation of eleven western states met in Seattle, 
Washington, September 17 and 18. Each advanced its 
suggestions for a long-term program for industrial 
expansion, as requested by the Western Governors’ 
Conference. The commissions set up a committee com- 
posed of one member from each state to formulate the 


= 


in November. Members of the Western States Council 


final program for presentation to the western governors 


and other interested organizations were guests. 

The eleven commissions studied a proposed interstate 
compact for incarceration of women criminals in a 
single institution in California. ‘They endorsed “in prin 


ciple” the compact as presented to them by Ralph C. 


Dills, Assemblyman from California, a member of the 
Institutional Care Committee. 
Frank Bane, Executive Director of the Council of State 


Governments, discussed federal-state tax and fiscal rela. 
tions, and C. L. 
cific Marine Fisheries Commission since adoption of the 


Anderson described progress by the Pa- 


interstate compact which created it. 

The second day’s discussion concerned development 
of the Columbia River Basin. Gordon R. Clapp, 
Chairman of the Board of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and Senator C. Petrus Peterson of Nebraska spoke. 
Members of the Columbia Basin Inter-Agency Committee 
were guests. The Commissions on Interstate Cooperation 
of the five Columbia River Basin states—Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming—voted to estab- 
lish an Interstate Committee on the Columbia Basin. It 
will be composed of one member from each state, ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the Commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation. ‘The Committee is to prepare specific 
proposals for state action in the development of the 
Basin. 

* 
New Jersey Special Session.—Chicf business of the 
recent special session of New Jersey's Legislature was to 
reorganize the judicial system in conformance with 
the new Constitution. Changes included abolition of the 
advisory master system upon expiration of the terms of 


the present incumbents, and 


a ceiling of thirty-eight 
judges for the new Superior Court. The court system as 
now constituted consists of a Supreme Court of seven 
members; a Superior Court composed of the Appellate, 
Law, and Chancery divisions; county, juvenile, and 
district courts (criminal judicial district courts for 
Bergen, Passaic, and Hudson counties only); and munici- 
pal courts. 

Pensions at three quart rs pay were approved for jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court and judges of the Superior 
Court. 


service and it fixes retirement at 70. 


’ 


Io qualify the act requires at least ten years 
No contributions 
are required from the jurists. Widows receive one-fourth 
pe nsions. 

The legislature approved submission to the people in 
November of a proposed $15 million bond issue for a 
high speed transit system in South Jersey. The legis- 
lation provides that revenue from the transit system 
shall be used to retire the bonds; if it is insufficient in 
any given year, a general property tax shall be assessed. 
However, if there is a surplus in subsequent years, it 
must be applied to refunding such taxes. 

The people were also to have an opportunity to vote 
on a $50 million bond issue, which if approved, will be 
used for state institutions and Rutgers University. 
The three cent cigarette tax passed during the regular 
session is to be used in retiring the bonds. 

Reorganization of the executive departments un- 
der the new Constitution, with the exception of the De- 
partment of Education, was completed at this session. De- 
partments acted on included Conservation and Economic 
Development, Health, Agriculture, State, Labor and 
Industry, and Law and Public Safety. 

\ New Jersey turnpike authority was created to con- 
struct and maintain toll highways in the state. The 
authority consists of three members, and will be an arm 
of the Highway Department. 
retired from tolls collected. The state is not pledged 
to their retirement. 


It will issue bonds to be 
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Proposed Legislation for 1949 


IVIL DEFENSE and disaster preparedness will be emphasized in the legislative program of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments for 1949. Proposals for those purposes, as well as a mutual fire-fighting 


assistance act, were considered at a meeting of the Drafting Committee of the Council, held in 
Washington in October. The wheel has turned full course, for once again the National Defense agencies 
have asked the Drafting Committee to further the country’s preparations for defense in the event of disas- 
ter, atomic attack or sabotage by a fifth column. The committee was established in 1940 to handle emer- 
gency national defense legislation and to prepare legislative proposals of vital concern to the states. 
From its inception the National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws has played an 
important part in its work. One of the members of that conference, Commissioner James C. Wilkes of 


the District of Columbia, has been chairman of the committee since 1940. 
* * * 


| relating to aviation, particularly the model act requiring the channeling of federal airport 
funds to localities through state agencies, will have equal billing with the 1949 defense and disaster 
control legislation. A reciprocal airport act permitting joint operation of airports by adjoining states on 
political subdivisions; legislation relating to airport authorities, and a uniform statute to provide for 
state taxation of air carriers which was approved by the last General Assembly of the States, are scheduled 
for inclusion in the Council’s 1949 legislative program. 

Model enabling legislation to carry out certain provisions of the new federal pollution control act 
(Public Law 845), which was enacted recently after many years of effort on the part of state and local 
health and sanitation officials, will be covered in the committee's report. Cooperation of the pertinent 
federal agencies with existing state and interstate agencies, including encouragement of uniform state 
laws relating to water pollution, is specifically set forth in the act. This legislation should pave the way 
for construction of numerous projects which, despite their merit, have never gotten beyond the design 
or discussion state. 

The Drafting Committee is also concerned with the difficult task of devising a method whereby model 
building codes can be more widely applied throughout the country. This may take the form of a statute 
permitting political subdivisions to adopt well-known and time-tested building codes by reference. Such 
legislation, if enacted, should be effective in an indirect way in relieving the country’s housing shortage. 

Additional proposals slated for consideration and possible inclusion in the report include one to estab- 
lish small business development commissions, modeled after successful agencies of this type now func 
tioning in Ohio and Illinois; proposals extending wider taxing authority to local governments; and a 
measure granting courts additional jurisdiction on a reciprocal basis to handle non-support cases of an 


interstate nature. 
* * * 


M. MBERSHIP Of the Drafting Committee has been expanded to make it more representative of all the 
states and particularly of the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation. When first organized, the 
committee was composed of those who were easily available for emergency defense meetings in Washington. 

The Council of State Governments is continuing its cooperative relationship with the Federal-State 
Relations Section of the Department of Justice, and a number of the legislative proposals this year have 
been suggested for state consideration by federal administrative agencies. The Drafting Committee has 
again been effective in coordinating views and resolving conflicts between federal agencies and state 
governments. 

Many proposals in the 1949 program grew out of conferences called by the Council of State Govern- 
ments, or were developed as a result of the work of committees and agencies affiliated with the Council. 

The report of the Drafting Committee with its suggested state legislation will be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the States meeting in Detroit from December 2 to 4. After consideration by the General 
Assembly, the Commissions on Interstate Cooperation will assume responsibility for study of the pro- 
posals and their introduction, when appropriate, in the state legislatures. The fine work of these com- 
missions and the response of the legislatures and other state officials have borne witness to the soundness 
of the theory of cooperative development of proposals, and of the principle, continuously stressed, that 
the proposals, although drafted in act form, represent basically no more than statements of legislative 
principles. Each state makes adaptations, insofar as useful, to meet particular needs and constitutional 
requirements. 
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Uniform State Laws 
and the Federal System 


By ALBERT ]. HARNO 


Dean, The College of Law, University of Illinois* 


EF, THE PEOPLE Of the United States, carry 

on our affairs under a federal system of 

government. There are, indeed, other sys- 
tems. It is not my purpose in this article to enter 
into a philosophical discourse on government, nor 
to discuss the relative merits of the different types 
of government. Suffice it to say that the federal sys- 
tem is the rock upon which we have built. We may 
readily concede that this system has imperfections— 
but what scheme of governmental organization does 
not have defects? What counts for us is that it is a 
government which exists by the consent of the gov- 
erned, that though it is a strong government, it 
nevertheless exalts the integrity of the individual, 
that it has stability and resilience, and that it has to 
an unusual degree the loyalty and the devotion of 
the people who are subject to it. 

Let us be aware, though, and constantly alert to 
the fact that a federal scheme of government such 
as ours has delicately poised machinery. The prob- 
lem we have to solve, says Viscount Bryce in The 
{merican Commonwealth, “is how to secure an efh- 
and national 


government preserve 


cient central 
unity, while allowing free scope for the diversities, 
and free play to the authorities, of the members of 
the federation. It is, to adopt that favourite astro- 
nomical metaphor,” he goes on to say, “to keep the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces in equilibrium, so 
that neither the planet States shall fly off into space, 
nor the sun of the Central government draw them 
into its consuming fires. The characteristic merit of 
the American Constitution,” he concludes, “lies in 
the method by which it has solved this problem. 
It has given the National direct 
authority over all citizens, irrespective of the State 


vovel nment a 


sovernments, and has therefore been able safely to 


the hands of those govern- 


leave wide 
ments. And by placing the Constitution above both 
the National the State governments, it has 


powers in 


and 


. referred the arbitrament olf disputes between them 


to an independent body, charged with the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, a body which is to be 
deemed not so much a third authority in the govern 
ment as the living voice of the Constitution, the 
unfolder of the mind of the people whose will stands 
expressed in that supreme instrument.” 


*Dean Harno is president of the National Conference of 


Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. 


There is stability in this scheme. But another 
important factor is that there is flexibility in it. The 
drafting and the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion were lustrous events in the history of the United 
States, and, indeed, in the history of the world. But 
equally remarkable, if not more so, is the fact that 
the organization devised in 1787 has had sufficient 
toughness to withstand the enormous strain that the 
ever-increasing burdens of the passing years have 
placed upon it, and yet has been pliant enough to 
adapt itself to them. As compared with 1787 the 
scheme of American government has indeed “felt 
the hand of time and change.” 


| 1787, according to Carl Van Doren, “the prob- 
lem was how the people could learn to think 
nationally, not locally, about the United States.” 
Today there are two problems. The people think 
nationally but now they must learn to think inter- 
nationally. That is one of the problems. And the 
fact that the people think so strongly on the national 
level is not only making it difficult for them to think 
internationally but also difficult for them to think 
locally. To make them think locally is our second 
problem. I shall restrict this paper to issues pre- 
sented by the second problem. 

The contest in 1787 was over how much power 
the states were willing to concede to the national 
government. Today the nation is strong, and the 
issue is whether the states enjoy adequate powers to 
maintain the integrity of local government. The 
question now is whether the pendulum of govern- 
ment is swinging too far toward nationalism, and 
our concern is whether the equilibrium of the 
machinery of government is thereby endangered. 

In directing myself to this issue, I wish to disavow 
any thought of a customary essay on states’ rights. 
Emotional nostalgia should not confuse our think- 
ing as we appraise this problem. There are valid 
reasons why the pendulum of government is swing- 
ing toward nationalism. Bryce, writing in 1910, 
noted some important changes and tendencies affect- 
ing the working of the federal system that had 
appeared since he first wrote on the subject in 1888. 
“The growth of population,” he observed, “the 
extension of communications and their larger use 
both for commerce and for the goings to and fro of 
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the inhabitants, as well as the emergence of new 
ideas and new needs, have brought about many 
changes.” He singled out three as of special signifi- 
cance, namely: “(1) The importance of the things 
which the National Government does, has tended to 
increase as compared with the things which the 
States do. (2) Uniformity of regulation over the 
country has become more needful. (3) In the mat- 
ters which are regulated partly by the National Gov- 
ernment and partly by the States, the inconvenience 
arising from a division and intermingling of powers 
has become more evident and more serious.” 

In appraising these changes, however, Bryce 
appeared to feel that they were not matters that 
should cause any particular apprehension. His sum- 
mation is philosophical. “Whatever changes may 
come,” he commented, “and whether they come 
sooner or later, it is clear that the nation feels itself 
more than ever before to be one for all commercial 
and social purposes, every part of it more interlaced 
with and dependent on all the other parts than at 
any previous epoch of its history. This feeling,” he 
went on to say, “due to influences which have been 
steadily gaining ground, cannot but have its effect 
upon political institutions. It does not necessarily 
portend any menace to the States,” he observed, for 
“every one feels that they are necessary and must be 
maintained. But it presages some future extensions 
of Federal authority.” 


N, ARLY forty years have passed since Bryce made 
this appraisal. They have been 
years. Shortly after he recorded these statements, 
the major nations of the earth were precipitated into 
World War I, and the United States was drawn in. 
Wilson’s glowing words, as we entered that war, 
dwell in our memory. That was no time for diversi- 
ties. The country had to think and to perform as a 
unit—as a nation. The American people gave their 
full support to the nation’s cause and there are no 
regrets. But no people can go through an experienc 
as stupendous as that without undergoing profound 
changes of thought on the relative importance of 
their institutions of government. The trend toward 


momentous 


nationalism during that period, not only in the sup 
port of the war, but in the thinking of our people 
on all matters affecting government, was rapid and 
unmistakable. 

In the 1930s the country encountered anothe1 
crisis, this time an economic one. The great depres- 
sion was not contained within state boundaries. It 
was nation-wide, and though there was a diversity of 
opinion as to the means that might be initiated for 
the relief of this distressing situation, the view found 
general acceptance that the states acting by them- 
selves were relatively helpless, and if solution there 


was through the action of government, it had to 
come through measures adopted by the central gov- 
ernment. While the logic of this reasoning was un- 
mistakable, the implications in some lines from 
Rabelais are nevertheless pertinent: 

“The Devil was sick,—the Devil a monk would be: 

The Devil was well,—the Devil a monk was he.” 

Then, close on the heels of the economic depres. 
sion, if, indeed, it had ended, came World War II. 
Again every ounce of the intellectual energy of our 
people, and all their manpower and physical and 
economic resources, were marshalled and directed in 
a supreme effort to win that war. Now, coming as 
an aftermath of that war, we are engaged in still 
another titanic struggle. The issue now is whether 
our idea of government or of any system of govern- 
ment which is conceived to exist by the consent of 
the governed, which exalts the integrity of the indi- 
vidual, and which stresses freedom for its people— 
freedom of thought, expression and religion, free- 
dom from the tyranny of government, and freedom 
for those subject to it to find growth and develop- 
ment in ways of their own choosing—can survive. 
And once more we must concentrate on a great 
national issue, on a struggle that calls for unity of 
design and action. 

It is not my purpose to follow up on the implica- 
tions of this stupendous clash of forces other than to 
direct attention to the movements that are affecting 
our system of government. Bryce observed tenden- 
cies that were working for the extension of federal 
authority. But Bryce, writing in 1910, did not and 
could not have foreseen the far-reaching and momen- 
tous events that were to occur since that time and 
which were to accelerate with ever-increasing t mpo 
the march toward nationalism. 


N. ONE can challenge the fact that in time of war 
the nation’s interests must be supreme, and no 
one can dispute that in the struggle in which we are 
now engaged it is required of all our people that 
there be unity of purpose and action. There are 
reasons for the extension of the national authority 
which are real and inexorable. Even so, the question 
is pertinent, and perhaps vital, whether this mov 
ment must be inexorable as to all phases of govern- 
mental activity. Is it possible that our thinking has 
become so channeled toward the national authority 
that we have lost sight of the factors that are basic 
to our system? Must we assume that we cannot have 


an efficient national government unless it draws 
powers to itself at the expense of the states and of 
local government? If the answer is that the powers 
of the states must ever decrease as those of the cen- 
tral government increase, then we are faced with the 
question whether in our efforts to secure a strong 
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national authority we are tending to destroy the very 
essence of our system of government, that which 
makes it a living reality for its citizens—local self- 
government. 

Of this contingency discerning statesmen have 
long been apprehensive. “There will always be dan- 
ger,” warned Elihu Root, “of developing our law 
along lines which will break down the carefully 
adjusted distribution of powers between the national 
and the state government.” He went on to say: 

“Upon the preservation of that balance, not nec- 

essarily in detail but in substance, depends, 

upon the one hand, the maintenance of our 

national power and, on the other hand, the 

preservation of that local self-government which 

in so vast a country is essential to real liberty.” 
He spoke of the growing powers of the central gov- 
ernment, and then continued with these prophetic 
words: 

“Powers thus conferred under special motives 
and for special purposes do not revert. They are 
continued, And if the process goes on our local 
governments will grow weaker and the central 
government stronger in control of local affairs 
until local government is dominated from 
Washington by the votes of distant majorities 
indifferent to local customs and needs. When 
that time comes the freedom of adjustment 
which preserves both national power and local 
liberty in our system, will be destroyed and 
the breaking up of the union will inevitably 
follow.”’ 


] AM PREPARED to defend the thesis of a strong cen- 
tral authority. I believe the American people 
want it to be strong. A weak national government 
would not be our choice at any time. Today strength 
is imperative. But I contend also that maintaining 
the structure of a strong central government does 
not necessarily entail a weakening in the structure of 
state and local government. What Root stressed is 
the supine yielding of power by the states to the 
national authority. He mentioned the “persistent 
tendency to call in the exercise of national power to 
perform the duties of local government where states 
lack effectively organized power or wish to be spared 
expense or see an opportunity to get money out ol 
the national treasury for local use.” 

Bryce mentions a trend of some substance, and 
one that is of peculiar concern to the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws— 
the pressure for uniformity of regulation over the 
country. His reference is to a pressure that uniform- 
ity of regulation be established through the national 
government. In his chapter of The American Com- 
monwealth bearing the title “Criticism of the Fed- 


eral System,” he devotes some attention to an appar- 
ent fault in that system, the “want of uniformity 
among the States in legislation and administration.” 
In his discussion of this subject, he mentions the 
fact, however, that “some States have taken steps to 
reduce this diversity by appointing Commissions, 
instructed to meet and confer as to the best means 
of securing uniform State legislation on some impor- 
tant subjects,” and that “progress in this direction 
has been made.” 

It should again be observed that Bryce wrote in 
1888 and that the second and latest edition of his 
great work appeared in 1910. While the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws had in 1910 been in existence for two decades, 
it had by that time approved only a limited number 
of uniform acts, notably the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, the Sales Act, the Warehouse Receipts Act and 
the Stock Transfer Act. These acts were real achieve- 
ments. The work of the Conference in 1910 was, 
however, barely under way. 


Piiesion then, the challenge in Bryce’s state- 
ment that one of the major faults of the federal sys- 
tem is a “want of uniformity among the States in 
legislation and administration,” what answer does 
the Conference have? Or is this perhaps not so much 
a challenge to the Conference, since it has worked 
faithfully at its assignment to produce uniform legis- 
lation, as it is a challenge to the various state admin- 
istrations and legislatures in that they have often 
been slow in seeing the significance of uniform laws 
in the workings of the federal system, and in that 
they have often been tardy in adopting the uniform 
acts proffered to them by the Conference? 

Perhaps the most severe critics of the Conference 
have been the commissioners themselves. The pace 
at which we work is slow. We are far from satisfied 
with some of our products. We have been conspicu- 
ously weak in selling our acts to the legislatures. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Conference has a 
proud record of achievement. 

We have had marked success in the commercial 
field. And, it is here that the shoe pinches. It is here, 
in the commercial field, that there is the greatest 
pressure for uniformity of regulation. And it is here 
that the Conference has been at its best in supplying 
the states with needed uniform laws. Also it is here 
that the Conference is now engaged, with the coop- 
eration of the American Law Institute, in projecting 
a most ambitious and far-reaching program of uni- 
form legislation, the Uniform Commercial Code. 
The heaviest pressure for uniformity of legislation 
relates to the flow to and fro of commerce among 
the states. In this field the Conference has supplied 

(Continued on Page 236) 

















The State, The People and The Library 


By Marjorie BEAL 


Secretary and Director of the North Carolina Library Commission 


HE LIBRARY extension agencies in a state can 

well be compared with the state health depart 

ment, for one is concerned with the physical 
betterment of the people and the other with mental 
improvement. Both have learned by experimenta- 
tion. Both have discovered that to gain satisfactory 
results, areas of service must not be too small or too 
large—that people must be reached within easy dis- 
tance of where they live and that every individual 
presents a different problem. Both know that it takes 
funds to offer to the public even minimum atten- 
tion; that service set up for two, three or more coun- 
ties is more economical and more efficient than for 
units which are too small; that qualified personnel 
is essential and that specialists to be consulted must 
be within the state. 

All states except one have state library extension 
agencies charged by legislation with the develop- 
ment and extension of public library services. Just 
as the general plans of state government differ, so 
these library extension agencies differ. Oregon, 
Michigan, and Virginia are examples of the agency 
as a department of the state library. In Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and North Carolina it is a 
department of state government; in Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Maryland it is under the department 
of education. Wherever located, it must be free of 
partisan politics and political interference; it must 
have strong professional leadership and appropria- 
tions adequate to extend, develop, and improve 


separate 


library service for the people of the whole state. 

The state and the state library agencies are re 
sponsible for the enactment of sound legislation 
authorizing or requiring the establishment and 
maintenance of libraries for cities, counties, and 
other governmental units; for the adoption of stan 
dards; for the assurance of minimum 
through state grants-in-aid; for providing books and 
library materials to supplement library holdings; 
for the collection and publication of statistics and 
for working closely with the American Library Asso- 
ciation and the Service to Libraries Section of the 
United States Office of Education. 

In the minds of many the state library agency 
means the traveling libraries, which were small col- 
lections of books sent to rural schools, homes, grange 
halls, or community centers to provide reading dur- 
ing the winter months. The collections could be 
exchanged, special books could be requested, and 
they were available for the cost of transportation. 


support 
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These boxes of books from the state capitol were the 
beginning of library service in many areas. People 
wished to make their own selection of reading 
materials. They wanted books in the schools to pro- 
vide background material and to enrich the curricu- 
lum. Therefore local libraries were established. The 
state library extension agencies have continued to 
purchase books, to circulate them and to serve as 
the circulating libraries for whole states. In more 
recent years large collections of books have been lent 
to the school, public, and county libraries to supple 
ment those which they owned or to assist in the 
establishment of new library services, When books 
are lent to a county library they are distributed to 
the schools and communities by bookmobiles, book 
stations, and library branches. The trend now is for 
the State-agency book collection to become the rese1 
voir for supplying large numbers of volumes as well 
as unusual or seldom-requested books, since libraries 
cannot afford to purchase all the books published 
each vear or all those desired by library patrons. A 
library can secure books for limited or special uses 
through inter-library loan from the state agency or 
from another library; a small library thus has access 
to any worth while book. The process of microfilm- 
ing a page, an article or a chapter of a book, news- 
paper, or periodical has placed even rare and choice 
materials in the hands of those who need them 


A SYSTEM of publi libraries should reach from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and 
to the Gulf of Mexico, so that all people may bene 


from Canada 


fit from the information, the inspiration, and thi 
recreation offered. Unfortunately, no state in this 
great country has public library service available to 
all its citizens. ‘The large cities have public libraries; 
some of the medium sized and smaller cities have 
libraries; only one-fourth of the 3,050 counties have 
county-wide library service; in eleven states—mor 
than one-half the population do not have access to 
public libraries. Some of these people live in sub 
marginal areas where funds for all public services 
are too limited and some live in rural sections of 
widely scattered population. 

The state library agencies are concerned about 
the people without public libraries. They are con- 
cerned also about the people who have sub-standard 
service. One solution to both problems is larget 
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State, People 


units of service in rural and sub-rural sections, simi- 
lar to those of a large city library system with 
library bookmobiles and book stations 
making a network reaching from the headquarters 
library to points within easy reach of every family. 
A new publication of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, A National Plan for Public Library Service, 
recommends that several counties join together to 


branches 


form regional libraries. 

Pooling of funds, books purchased to avoid un- 
necessary duplications and to increase the variety of 
subject matter, all libraries open free to anyone in 
the region and with the supervision of qualified 
library branches—all 
offered by the 
governing 


librarians, bookmobiles and 


these and many other services are 
Usually the 


composed of representatives from each participating 


regional library board is 


county. This plan is proving advantageous in many 


states 
Massachusetts has regional libraries serving the 


people in the western and rural sections; states 


of the Southeast are developing regional libraries; 
New York has made an initial appropriation of 
$100,000 for a regional branch of the state library in 


the three northwestern counties, Cities have con- 


tracted with the county for librarv service, have 


opened the library free of charge to any resident, 


and have distributed books by bookmobile and 


library branches. Counties have established libraries 
for people living outside the cities. 


| He BOOKMOBILI has come to be the svmbol of 


library extension. It has proved to be one of the 


best methods of serving rural and suburban people. 
Loaded with good books and magazines, films and 
records, it goes to the people who live at too greal 
a distance to use the headquarters library regularly. 
Trips are planned on regular s¢ hedules, so that peo- 
ple know when to expect its arrival. Usually it is 
Like the rural free delivery of mail, 
the bookmobile keeps the people in touch with the 


ideas and thought-provoking problems of the world. 


eagerly met. 


It offers information on all sides of questions and its 
services are free. A trained, experienced librarian 
who is rural-minded, who knows books thoroughly, 
and is equally interested people, travels in it. 

\t a bookmobile stop an old man with a pile of 
books was waiting to speak to the librarian. 

“You don’t know what this means to me,” he said. 
She replied that he had always met the bookmo- 
bile, had been one of its best “customers.” She asked 
if he enjoyed reading. The old man answered that 
he had had only limited schooling, had worked hard 
all his life, and raised a family. Then he said, “Until 
this bookmobile began its trips and I had books to 


bon) 


read, I didn’t know what my children and grand- 
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children were talking about. I didn’t even know that 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated.” 

The librarian suddenly realized how many things 
this man had missed during the years. The trips of 
the bookmobile with its wealth of knowledge were 
bringing him in touch with the world. 

Bookmobiles are not new. In 1905 a horse and 
wagon were used in Maryland to take books to peo- 
ple living on farms. In some states the bookmobile 
is a frequent sight on the highway and its librarian, 
because of her friendliness, her knowledge of books, 
and her ability to help guide reading interests, is 
hailed as everyone's best friend. 

Bookmobiles are converted trucks built with 
shelves so that people can see the books and select 
what they wish. Some are built on half-ton trucks, 
some on as large as three ton-trucks. On smaller 
trucks in mild climates books are on outside shelves. 
The larger bus type serves as a small branch library 
and is used mostly in urban sections. Trailers are in 
use in the large cities; they are left in suburban 
areas for a day or several hours to serve people who 
live far from a library. Requests for special materials 
are taken to headquarters and information is sent 
back as soon as possible. Thus the bookmobile keeps 
the residents in touch with books on all subjects. 

lo have library service for all the people, every 
citizen and every public official should understand 
the importance of adequate library service. 


ie American Library Association has set up stan- 
dards of service for public libraries, including 
book stock, personnel, library buildings, size of 
library areas and income. 

The public library should be equipped to supply 
the materials needed in every American community, 
sources of information on topics of current general 
interest and the significant books of contemporary 
literature, as well as books relating to the problems 
of its particular section of the country. The librarian 
and library staff are the factors which change a col- 
lection of books to a library. They must be fully 
qualified by training, experience, and personality to 
fit books and library materials to the specific needs 
of a reader and to create and foster a desire for read- 
ing and information. Library administrators, spe- 
cialists with a knowledge of books in certain fields, 
children’s and young people’s librarians, reference 
librarians, and county librarians to devote time to 
those people living outside the city limits, are all 
needed to provide leadership and keep the public 
aware of the services. In a small library all these 
requisites are supplied by one or two qualified 
librarians. The shortage of professional librarians is 
acute in most sections of the country. 

In some localities librarians are paid on an equal 
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basis with other professional people and in some 
there are regular salary increments for satisfactory 
service and retirement systems. 

Library income for minimum service should be 
$1.50 per capita, for reasonably good service $2.25, 
and for superior service $3.00. A few city libraries 
have $5.00 per capita. In one state the income for 
public library service was only three cents per capita 
in 1946; in several other states the per capita income 
approximated or exceeded $1.00. Where service is 
inefficient the cause may be lack of library income. 


buildings have been outgrown and out- 
moded—far too few have been erected in the last 
ten years. A library built to serve twenty years has 
been in use twice that time. New buildings often 
should be constructed in new localities, since the 
stream of business and residential sections change. 
A building should be located within reach of the 
people to be served. New functions of service must 
be considered in new buildings. Space should be 
provided for meetings and discussion groups, listen- 
ing rooms for music recording and one with a piano 
for trying out music scores and selections, a room 
equipped for showing of films, story hour rooms, 
quiet rooms for research where materials can be left 
unmolested. These are needed as well as informal 
and comfortable reading rooms for adults and chil- 
dren, sufficient work space, and book stacks to shelve 
many books. 

The state should endeavor to give every citizen an 
opportunity to have good books for reading and 
study. If the people are to have these services and 
opportunities for continuing their education, if boys 
and girls who are out of school are to have then 
many questions answered and become leaders of 
tomorrow, the state must share with the localities in 
the support of public libraries. Cities and counties, 
state and federal government all must share in 
broader plans for library service. 

Twenty-seven states and five Canadian provinces 
are making appropriations from state funds to 
stimulate and equalize library service. In North 
Carolina, the state I know best, public library in 
come from the state, the counties, and the cities has 
trebled in six years; library income is still far too 
low, but the people have learned that it is fun to 
read and to go on learning. All state legislatures in 
the southeast except two have voted funds for state 
aid to public libraries. ‘Thus the state has proved it 
is in earnest about improving library conditions. 
The cities and counties have caught the enthusiasm, 
with the good result of more books available to be 
borrowed from the public library and the exten- 
sion of library service to the rural areas. 

Plans for the allocation and use of state aid to 


public libraries vary in the states. Usually the board 
of the state library or the library agency is author- 
ized and empowered to allocate the funds and make 
rules and regulations for their use. In those states 
which have voted state aid, the general assemblies 
have increased the funds as they have realized the 
implications and importance of library services. 


Fie NTIALS of a good school library—the librarian, 
the books, and the library room—should be pro- 
vided for small as well as large schools. Minimum 
requirements are a librarian with wide knowledge 
of books and the ability to work with students and 
faculty for effective functioning; a book collection 
of at least five well selected and useful books per 
student; and a reading room for study and research, 
as well as a work room and office. In all communi- 
ties, sharing of book knowledge and exchange of 
ideas between the school and the public librarian 
are of great importance. Children and young people 
must be familiar with the public library for broaden- 
ing of reading experiences, for securing additional 
materials, and for those vears when school is of the 
past but when learning progresses. In some counties 
the schools pool their book funds with those of the 
county library, which results in increased resources 
and improved service. Books from the county library 
supplement the school collection, and the teachers 
make their requests to the county librarian for spe- 
cial books and additional material. Where bookmo- 
biles are in operation the schools welcome the 
regular visits and choice of books. 

School libraries are a vital part of the school pro- 
gram; so direction and supervision are more often in 
the department of education than in the state library 
agency. Funds for books in school libraries are part 
of the education department budget, and such funds 
stimulate local appropriations and gifts. 

When a book agent appears at a home or office 
door with “Just the right set of books for the whole 
family at a price far below that for which the set was 
ever offered before,” it isn’t necessary to take his 
word and be regretful every time the set is used. 
There are some good encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence books which should be owned by many fami- 
lies, but some are not as good as the agent says they 
are. Subscription Books Bulletin, a quarterly publi- 
cation of the American Library Association, evalu- 
ates sets of books after careful examination of 
contents and binding. Public libraries and _ state 


library agencies have on file copies of the publi- 

cations; an interested person can find quickly 

whether a set is recommended for home purchase or 

only for a large library with other basic materials. 

Not so many complete sets of authors’ works are 
(Continued on Page 236) 
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Reciprocity 
Among Teacher Retirement Systems 


By RicHarp E. 


HyYpE 


Executive Secretary, Teachers Retirement System, Charleston, West Virginia 


LL OF THE forty-eight states in the Union now 
have state teachers’ retirement systems. More 
than ever teachers are conscious of 

retirement plans and benefits. Many teachers, who 
would like to accept a position in another state, 
decide against they would lose 
retirement credit and future benefits in doing so. 


before 


moving because 
Teachers migrating from one state to another usu- 
ally credit; this eventually reacts unfavorably 
to the school children because superannuated and 
incapacitated teachers are ¢ ompelled to work beyond 
their years of efficiency in order to build up sufficient 
reserves for a livable income at retirement from the 
states in which their teaching careers end. 
Retirement laws are written with the major pur- 
pose of attracting and holding better teachers. It 
is clear that a retirement plan which makes no 
provision for reciprocity of some kind fails in an 


lose 


important aspect of its major purpose. 
In a democracy there must be exchange of ideas 
so that our common cultures may be recognized in 


the nation at large. Free mobility of teachers from 
state to state is one of the wavs in which this ex- 
change of ideas occurs. The vast majority of teachers 


are convinced that it should be possible for them to 
from state to state without loss of retirement 
Ihe most important problem facing state 


move 
credit. 
teachers’ retirement systems now is solution of the 
reciprocity question in such a way that the retire- 
ment benefits of teachers will be protected when 
they migrate from one to another. 

Some states offer reciprocity in a limited form by 
giving a certain amount of prior service credit for 
service in other states. Some permit members to pur- 
making the contributions 
members would have made if they had 
served in the \s an example of this 
trend, Minnesota has a plan under which a tea¢ her 
who has served fifteen years in that state may re- 
ceive credit for service in other states by paying his 
contributions with interest for the years of service 
rendered prior to service in Minnesota. Such contri- 
butions are matched at retirement. In this connec- 
tion New Jersey law provides that a member may 
not to exceed 


state 


chase service credit by 
which the 


receiving state. 


receive credit for out-of-state service, 
ten years, if the member contributes one half the 
cost of the benefit emanating from such service. 


The basic problem of rec iprocity is best solved by 


each retirement system adopting the deferred annu- 
ity plan. Under such a plan the migratory teacher 
has a vested right in the retirement benefits of the 
system he leaves; each state pays for the cost of 
service in that state, not in other states. If all forty- 
eight state teachers’ retirement systems permitted 
deferred annuity benefits, there would be no prob- 
lem of reciprocity, or credits between systems, and 
no need for any of the elaborate, highly complicated 
legislation found in some retirement laws, most of 
which is an inadequate answer to a pressing problem. 


Pia to the most recent report of the Reci- 
procity Committee of the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement, a good deferred annuity plan 
should include these desiderata: 


1. That members with minimal experience for age re- 
tirement shall retain all original membership rights 
as long as they are employed as public-school teach- 
ers anywhere in the United States. 

That in calculating a deferred annuity the interest. 
rate and all the other details of computation 
should be those used in computing any other an- 
nuity or benefit. 


nh 


3. That service in any teacher retirement system in 
the United States should be deemed service as a 
‘teacher’ for the specific purpose of making the 
transferred teacher ineligible for refund of contri- 
butions from a state having a deferred annuity 
plan. 

{. That interruptions in service as a teacher allowed 
in one state should apply also to interruptions in 
service in other states. 

5. That members should be eligible for refunds from 
any system only if service in the public schools in 
that state is less than five in any consecutive ten 
years. Applications for refund and withdrawal 
should contain an affidavit, stating that the mem- 
ber is no longer employed as a ‘teacher’ in the 
public schools of any state.” 

Another important requirement for a good de- 
ferred annuity provision is that eligibility for annu- 
ity be placed on age and service, not service alone. 
Many systems have alternative eligibility require- 
ments as follows: (a) must have served thirty-five 
years as a teacher in the state, regardless of age, or 
(b) must be aged sixty, having served at least five 
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years. It is evident that (b) fits in well with a 
deferred annuity plan, which will not succeed at all 
divorced from such a provision. 

Some of the main arguments favoring the deferred 
annuity plan as a solution of reciprocity are: 

(1) Each state pays the cost in terms of the economic 
factors which affect benefits in that state, such as salaries, 
contributions, etc.; 

(2) If a member receives from another state an offer 
which is really a professional promotion he can accept it 
without forfeiting the benefits of membership in the sys 
tem he leaves; 

(3) An employer cannot render null and void the 
member's retirement rights through unjust dismissal 
from service; 

(4) The rights of migratory employees are adequately 
upheld as they are automatically upheld under the fed 
eral plan of social security; 

(5) Since the law of each state would contain the de 
tails of the plan, the problem of conflicting state consti 
tutions and laws would be avoided; 

(6) A deferred annuity plan is undoubtedly the easi 
est of reciprocity proposals to administer: 

(7) In the experience of the writer, a proposal that 
the state pay the cost of its own experience (deferred 
annuity), rather than the cost of experience in some 
other state (purchase credit plan), appeals to state legis 
lators as just and equitable. 


= 
a sO many retirement systems have no deferred 
annuity provision, it Is probably best at present 
to supplement the deferred annuity by a purchase 
credit plan, but only for those teachers who leave a 
state that has no deferred annuity plan. Such a com- 
bined plan will solve the difficulty completely, and 
the purchase credit plan would be automatically 
abolished, if and when all states adopted the de 
ferred annuity proposal. According to the report 
of the Reciprocity Committee of the National Coun 
cil on Teacher Retirement a good plan for pur 
chasing out-of-state service credit (including prior 
and membership service) probably should provide: 
“1. That a fixed amount such as $75 or $100 be paid 
for each year of credit purchased. 
‘9. That benefits emanating from such purchases be 
exactly the same as the benefits emanating trom 
deductions from salaries of members. 
‘3. That such purchases should be permitted at any 
time before qualifying for a retirement allowance. 
“4. That no such purchases may be made by an entet 
ing member who left a retirement system having a 
deferred annuity plan under which he will be 


eligible for benefit.” 

The teachers retirement system of West Virginia 
has a deferred annuity plan, but the non-teaching 
member must make payments for absence to keep 
his membership rights active. The law provides: 
“The membership of any person in the retirement 
system shall cease: (1) Upon the withdrawal of his 


accumulated contributions after the cessation of 
teaching service, or (2) upon retirement, or (3) at 
death, or (4) if service amounts to less than five 
years in any period of ten consecutive years. For the 
purpose of subsection four, however, a deposit by 
the member to his individual account in the 
teachers’ accumulation fund of an amount equalling 
his last annual contribution shall be deemed the 
equivalent of one year of service.” 

From the preceding and other parts of the West 
Virginia retirement law the following system of 
deferred annuities is now in effect. 

Members absent from service as a teacher may 
protect their membership rights (including prior 
service pension eligibility, if any) by depositing in 
their individual accounts in the retirement office an 
amount equalling the last annual contribution. Such 
deposits, at the end of each year of absence, keep 
intact one’s membership rights for that year. How 
ever, they do not count as actual teaching service. 
\n absentee may continue such deposits until he is 
sixty years of age, and qualify for a retirement allow 
ance at that time, if he has completed at least five 
vears of service as a teacher. His allowance would 
be the sum of the following: (a) prior service pension 
if eligible for prior service, and the actuarial equiva 
lent of (b), (c) and (d): (b) his contributions with 
interest compounded annually at 3 per cent, (c) 
state matching of such contributions and interest, 
(d) deposits with interest at 3 per cent per annum. 

West Virginia also has a reciprocity plan through 
which out-of-state credit is granted to members 
under the same conditions and terms, if any, which 
the retirement system of the other state enforces in 
giving credit to its members for West Virginia ex 
perience. It is worth noting that this plan depends 
upon the details of the law in the state in which the 
member quit service in order to transfer to West 
Virginia. Since the average state teachers retirement 
system has no reciprocity plan, this West Virginia 
provision does not help the average migrant to the 
state. As executive secretary of the West Virginia 
system the writer has found it necessary to study the 
retirement laws of all the forty-eight states, and he 
has been astounded by the fact that the average 
state legislature has ignored this national problem 
in teacher retirement welfare. 

The National Council on Teacher Retirement 
is very much alive to the important problem of 
reciprocity. A special committee has been working 
on this knotty question for several years. At present 
a detailed investigation of the migration of teachers 
from state to state is being carried on by the Re- 
search Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, upon request by the Council. Findings of 
this study undoubtedly will help in solving the 
reciprocity problem, which is basic in the develop- 
ment and progress of teacher retirement legislation. 
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The States Advertise 


PURRED by the postwar boom in tourist travel 
and industrial mobility, the states are sponsor- 
ing highly advanced advertising programs to 

attract tourists, industries, and markets for their 
agricultural products. They are utilizing all the 
media of communications and are devising novel 
means of promoting their advantages. 

Total state appropriations for departments and 
agencies conducting state advertising programs in 
the fiscal year 1947-48 amounted to $10,333,754, of 
which approximately $5,166,877 constituted funds 
specifically available for advertising expenditures. 
That represented a record appropriation for this 
purpose and was the culmination of a rapidly ex- 
panding trend. In the last four fiscal years, as shown 
in the following table, total advertising expenditures 
have increased by more than 250 per cent. 

State Expenditures for Advertising 
19044-19048 


Year Amount 
1944-45 $ 1,450,656 
1945-49 3,165,911 
1940-47 1045-457 
1947-458 5,166,877 

Potal $13,828,go1 


Apparent realization of the effectiveness of adver- 
tising has been a main force in this rapid ascent of 
promotional activity. Both intensively and exten- 
sively the expansion has assumed significant pro- 
portions. In 1944-45 only twenty-six states had made 
funds available for advertising. This number in- 
creased to thirty-four in 1945-46, thirty-seven in 
1946-47, and forty-five in 1947-48. However, the 
augmented outlay for advertising did not result 
only from the added number of states; it also in- 
cluded increased appropriations in individual states 
themselves. ‘Twenty-five states have spent state funds 
for promotional work in each of the last four fiscal 
years. The following table reflects the growing 
expenditure for advertising in them. 

Total Expenditures in the Twenty-five States 

Advertising in Each of Four Years, 1944-1948. 


Year Amount 
1944-45 $ 1,385,656 
1945-40 2,254,911 
1946-47 3,019,888 
1947-48 3,095,000 

Total $10,385,455 


Sixteen states have provided annual sums of at 
least $100,000 or more. Leading the list is New York, 
with $826,000 to be expended in the 1948 fiscal 
period. Washington is a close second with a total of 
$820,000, followed by Florida with $385,000, Mich- 


igan with $225,000, and Oklahoma with $207,500. 
Other states among the first sixteen are Pennsylvania, 
Oregon, North Carolina, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Illinois, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Vermont. 


Ps PRESENT fifty-one agencies in forty-five states 
conduct advertising campaigns. In 1933, by contrast 
only seven states had sanctioned state agencies or 
departments to administer advertising programs. 
This figure rose to thirteen in 1935 and increased 
to thirty-nine in 1946. 

It is noteworthy that in twenty-seven states the 
advertising commissions or departments operate as 
independent agencies. This is a symbol of the impor- 
tance which state advertising has assumed: the status 
of a continuing, independent institution. The other 
advertising bodies work under such established 
officials and departments as the secretary of state, 
resources and development commissions, highway 
departments, and departments of finance, agricul- 
ture, and economic development. 


In many states more than one agency is designated 
to publicize the state. Michigan has three independ- 
ent agencies with promotional functions: the Mich- 
igan Tourist Council, Department of Agriculture, 
and Agricultural Marketing Council. In Washing- 
ton there are a Division of Progress and Industry 
Development in the Department of Conservation 
and Development, and a Washington State Apple 
Commission as an independent agency. 

Several of the state agencies are supplemented by 
private or regional organizations. California, with 
no specific state advertising body, is amply publi- 
cized by its municipalities, private agencies, and 
organizations of producers in the state. In Montana, 
Nevada, and Oklahoma, like a number of other 
states, various chambers of commerce augment state- 
supported advertising campaigns of their own. 
Every state in the union now makes some provision 
for distributing information about its attractions 
and peculiar advantages. 

Forty-two states finance their advertising costs by 
budgeting from their general funds. In addition a 
number provide for special taxes to cover promo- 
tional outlay. Idaho has passed a potato and onion 
tax; Washington uses both its general fund and a 
special tax on apples. Arizona and Oregon are able 
to utilize receipts from their gasoline tax, while New 
Mexico dips into its highway funds. Utah derives 
its resources from an auto license plates tax. 
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234 State Government 


‘Bee tourist business has developed into the lead- 
ing objective of state advertising. In Advertising 
By the States, published by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments last May, it was noted that thirty-six states 
emphasized tourist attraction in their publicity. In 
many states tourist business has become one of the 
leading sources of income. The majority of the 
department stores, grocery stores, and other estab- 
lishments in some states do their biggest business 
in the vacation months, July and August. 

Expenditures to advertise recreational facilities 
have risen steadily from 1944 to 1947. In 1944-45 
fifteen states spent $580,797 for this purpose. By 
1945-46 this sum increased to $781,542, and in 1946- 
47 it soared to $1,281,000. In three years expend- 
itures for tourist attraction had more than doubled, 
and the number of states had increased from fifteen 
to twenty-six. 

This outlay for recreational advertising equalled 
more than one-third of total advertising expend- 
itures for the three-year period. It is fairly safe to 
predict that for the current fiscal year approximately 
$1.8 million of the total funds available for all types 
of advertising, or one-third, will be employed to 
attract tourists and vacationers. 

The next most important objective of state adver- 
tising is attraction of industries. Twenty-seven 
states emphasize it in their advertising. To this end 
most states publicize their transportation facilities, 
the availability of raw materials, the potentials of 
their labor markets, and the advantages of their 
plant and site facilities. Least publicized as a theme 
are tax concessions. Many states hold that tax con- 
cessions, subsidies, and various other special conces- 
sions are unsound and often self-defeating. Indus- 
trial development should provide greater economic 
opportunities and over-all state benefits. The feeling 
is general that if an industry cannot assume its 
portion of the tax burden, build or pay for its own 
plants, and pay suitable wages, it will be a burden 
rather than benefit to the state and community. 

Total industrial advertising expenditures for the 
three-year period from 1944-45 to 1946-47 were 
$886,879. In 1944-45 eight states reported they had 
spent $89,703. This rose to $261,240 for thirteen 
states by 1945-46 and to $535,936 in 1946-47 for 
seventeen states. Thus in three years industrial 
advertising expenditures climbed about 500 per cent. 

The states are also spending considerable funds 
in advertising their agricultural products. Current 
information in this area is not complete, but a gen- 
eral trend can be discerned from past activity. New 
York was the first state to set up a full-fledged 
advertising program for farm products. In 1934 the 
legislature appropriated $500,000 to advertise milk. 
To cover that amount a tax of one cent per 100 
pounds on milk sold in the state was levied. 


Florida and Wisconsin were the next to advertise 
their leading farm products. Florida levied a tax of 
one cent per box on oranges, three cents per box 
on grapefruit and five cents per box on tangerines. 
Wisconsin appropriated $50,000 from its general 
fund to promote the sale of dairy products. Seven 
more states then joined the group advertising major 
agricultural products and others stimulate sales of 


farm products by public ity techniques. 


iy ACHIEVING their objectives the states are employ- 
ing all the modern advertising media. Primary re- 
liance is placed on newspapers and magazines, but 
in recent years there has been a partial shift to radio 
broadcasting. Thirty-seven states report that they 
advertise in magazines; thirty-one in newspapers; 
twenty-five use direct mail; seventeen utilize tourist 
bureaus; and thirteen have recourse to radio. Of 
course, individual states do not restrict themselves 
to any one medium of communication. 

The emphasis on newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising is reflected in the sums expended over a three- 
year period. The states spent a total of $2,546,280 
on magazine advertising from fiscal 1945 to 1947. 
The total for 1947 alone was more than twice that 
of 1946 and more than three times that of 1945. 
Expenditures for newspape advertising followed 
the same trend. The amount paid in the three-yeat 
period came to $1,327,489, four times greater than 
the comparable figure for 1945. 

In general, all media except motion pictures 
enjoyed a steady increase in expenditures. But the 
sharpest advance occurred in radio advertising, 
which went from $18,857 in 1945 to $38,268 in 1946 
and up to $180,643 in 1947—almost a tenfold rise. 

Several states print and distribute their own 
magazines. These include Arizona Highways, In 
Kentucky, Industrial Resources of Tennessee, New 
Hampshire Troubadour, Vermont Life, The North 
Dakotan and Commonwealth, the Magazine for 
Pennsylvania. 

Expanding interest in state-sponsored advertising 
has contributed to a healthy competition among the 
states to enhance their natural cultural and eco 
nomic advantages. During the war years Americans 
developed a more intense interest in their own coun 
try. Modern technological advance has made us ex 
tremely mobile, and facilities for travel are more 
accessible than ever. Thus in the postwar years 
Americans are exploring this nation as never before. 

State advertising activities have contributed to 
this and to the postwar realignment of industry, 
with attendant social and economic betterment of 
many communities. They have further induced 
travel to many interesting sections of the land, 
broadening our understanding of each other and 
welding a more integrated culture. 
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“ Washington Report 





Aviation.—Congress has provided a total of $117 mil- 
lion for the Federal Aid Airport Construction Program 
in the fiscal years 1947, 1948 and 1949. Through August 
31, of this year, only $9,100,000 of this actually had been 
expended for airport construction. As of the same date 
463 grant offers had been authorized by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, the federal share of the airport 
construction projects totalling approximately $48.5 mil- 
lion. These grant offers had been accepted in 378 cases 
in which the value of the federal grants totals $38.2 mil- 
lion. 
3 

Education.—The Federal Security Agency recently pub- 
lished a pamphlet on “Education for Freedom as 
Provided by State Laws.” It presents a concise com- 
pilation and analysis of state laws which require instruc- 
tion in schools concerning the United States Constitu- 
tion, American history, and other material related to 
American freedom. 

The Census Bureau at the end of September issued a 
report on illiteracy which estimates that 2.8 million per- 
sons in the United States 14 years old and over cannot 
read or write in English or any other language. The 
illiteracy rate—2.7 per cent in October, 1947—is, however, 
the lowest on record. The 1930 rate was 4.7 per cent and 
that of 1920 6.5 per cent. Credit for the marked progress 
in reduction of illiteracy is given to greater enforcement 
of school attendance laws, extension of educational op- 
portunities, the decease of relatively numerous aged il- 
literates, and the special training given illiterates in the 
armed services during World War II. However, 1947 
illiterate rates of 11 per cent among non-whites and 5 per 
cent in rural-farm areas indicate where considerable fur- 
ther progress may be made. 

Another study of general interest has been made by the 
Census Bureau forecasting school enrollment for each 
elementary and high school grade from 1947 to 1960. 
Total enrollment is expected to increase about 39 per 
cent by 1960. 

Public Law 796, passed by the last Congress, permits 
colleges and universities to acquire ownership of tem- 
porary housing placed on the campuses by the federal 
government to house student veterans. By mid-Sep- 
tember 65 per cent of the educational institutions eligible 
to obtain full ownership and control of the temporary 
war housing had filed necessary applications with the 
Public Housing Administration. The deadline for filing 
such applications was October 26, 1948. 

a 
Government Employment.—More than one out of 
every ten working persons in the country in April this 
year, according to a Census Bureau Study, was employed 
by government—federal, state or local. Approximately 
5-9 million persons were on public pay rolls. This is a 
slightly greater number than the comparable figure a 
year earlier, but far less than the 6.8 million of April 
1945, when federal civilian employment was 3.6 million. 
Federal employees numbered 2,021,000 in April 1948, 
and state and local employees 3,927,000. Govern- 


mental pay rolls for the month totalled about $1.2 bil- 
lion. Of this the federal government portion was $486 
million, that of the states and localities $743 million. 
Monthly earnings of state employees in April 
averaged $189, having increased $19 from April, 1947. 
Distribution of public employment by level of gov- 
ernment is shown in the following table: 











Type of government Percent of total 
Employees Pay roll 
: Total 100.0 100.0 
Federal + see 39-5 
State 15.6 13.9 
Local 50.5 46.5 
Cities . 21.1 19.9 
School districts . 16.5 17.2 
Counties 7.7 6.1 
Other 5-2 3.4 





The eight state governments employing the largest 
numbers of workers accounted for 44 per cent of the 
total number of state employees and exactly half of total 
state pay rolls in April 1948. These states, in the order 
of volume of employment, were New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, California, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, 
and Michigan. The relatively high volume of state em- 
ployment in North Carolina reflects state operation and 
financing of the public school system in lieu of local gov- 
ernment responsibility for it. 

The Census Bureau report, “State Employment in 
1948,” contains tables showing by states the numbers of 
employees and their total salaries for different govern- 
mental functions. 

s 
Industrial Safety Conference.—The President has 
asked the United States Department of Labor to call a 
national conference in Washington March 23-25 for the 
purpose of developing a nationwide program to reduce 
work deaths and injuries. At a preliminary conference 
in Washington attended by 400 representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, and state labor departments, it was pro- 
posed that the President suggest to the governor of each 
state a review of all existing laws and regulations involv- 
ing industrial safety. 
* 

Social Security.—In observance of the thirteenth an- 
niversary of the signing of the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Security Administrator has pointed out that 42.5 
million persons are now fully or currently insured under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. More 
than two million retired workers, aged wives, widows, 
parents, and dependent children are also receiving 
monthly benefit payments, totalling more than $42 mil- 
lion as of June go, 1948. The administrator also re- 
ported that two of every five workers in the United 
States are still excluded from the social security insurance 
system and that monthly benefit payments under the law 
are far too low to meet present day living costs. This 
also applies, he said, to unemployment insurance benefits. 
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Uniform State Laws 


(Continued from Page 227) 
the states with a series of uniform laws. To mention 
only a few, it has drafted and secured the adoption 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law, Warehouse 
Receipts Act, Sales Act, Bills of Lading Act, Stock 
Transfer Act, Partnership and Limited Partnership 
Acts, Conditional Sales Act, and the Trust Receipts 
Act. If the Conference had done no more in the 
years of its work than this, it would have fully justi- 
fied its existence. 

The commercial field is, however, but one of the 
many the Conference has touched. There has been 
scope and variety to its work. Notable among the 
other acts it has promulgated are the Criminal 
Extradition Act, the Act to Secure the Attendance of 
Witnesses from Without a State in Criminal Pro- 
ceedings, Declaratory Judgments Act, Desertion and 
Non-Support Act, Narcotic Drug Act, Reciprocal 
Transfer Tax Act, Veterans’ Guardianship Act, Judi- 
cial Notice of Foreign Law Act, Federal Tax Lien 
Registration Act, Fiduciaries Act, Proof of Statutes 
Act, and the Simultaneous Death Act, as to all of 
which there have been a substantial number of adop 
tions by the various states. We may well believe and 
take pride in the fact that the adoption by the states 
of uniform legislation in these fields has softened the 
pressure as to regulation by the national authority. 
And if that inference is well-founded, the Confer 
ence has performed a service of inestimable value 
toward securing the integrity of our federal system. 

Bryce lists among the merits of the federal system 
that it “furnishes the means of uniting”’ 
government without 


the states 
“under one national extin- 
guishing their separate administrations, legislatures, 
and local patriotisms;’’ that it “prevents the rise of 
a despotic central government, absorbing othe 
powers, and menacing the private liberties of the 
citizen;”’ that it “enables a people to try experiments 
in legislation and administration which could not be 
safely tried in a large centralized country;” that it 
promotes self-government; and he stresses the prin- 
ciple that the “more power is given to the units 
which compose the nation, be they large or small, 
and the less to the nation as a whole and to its 
central authority, so much the fuller will be the lib- 
erties and so much greater the energy of the indi- 
viduals who compose the people.”’ 

A federal system is, indeed, a superb scheme of 
government, but to preserve it there must be con 
stant vigilance to maintain in equilibrium the dis- 
tribution of powers between the national and state 
governments. In drafting and projecting uniform 
legislation, the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws is promoting a program of regu- 
lation designed for adoption, not by the national 
government, but by the states, through which the 





State Government 








states can facilitate the goings to and fro of the 
people from locality to locality and through which 
the states can facilitate the flow of commerce from 
state to state. These measures, promulgated by the 
Conference, are designed to preserve the integrity of 
the states, lest they be drawn by the sun of the cen- 
tral government into its “consuming fires.”” They are 
measures aimed to keep the “centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forces”’ in our federal system in equilibrium, 
May the Conference long continue to give its full 
and devoted support to this great purpose. 


State, People and Library 
(Continued from Page 230) 


I hat 
may indicate that people have learned it is far better 


sold on the subscription basis as once were. 


to purchase the individual titles one wishes to read 
than to have complete sets of mostly unread titles. 
The best of an author's works can usually be pur- 
chased in a choice of editions. Families should have 
home libraries to answer the many questions which 
arise, and books to read aloud and enjoy together. 
Suggestions of the best atlas, dictionary, or collection 
of poems can be secured from a public library or the 
State agency. 

One need be hospitalized only a few days to wel- 
book 


cart laden with magazines, picture books, and good 


come the visits of the librarian and library 
books for reading. Many public libraries plan service 
to the hospitals. Visits are made once a weck, so that 
patients and staff can have frequent exchange of 
reading materials. Often a patient has his first intro- 
duction to modern library service through his hos- 
pital experience, and realizes that books of all types 
can be secured even if one is bedridden. A new 
invention for projecting books on the ceiling over a 
patient’s bed is available in many cities. Books on 
microfilm and a small machine operated by a push 
button may be used if the patient cannot hold a 
book or magazine. 

A bill introduced in the last two sessions of Con- 
gress would provide funds for library demonstra- 
tions in each state on a five year basis and offer the 
people an opportunity to experience public library 
service. It was passed by the Senate and had favor- 
able House committee reports. S. 48 was the Senate 
number, H.R. 2465 in the House. It is a measure 
worthy of study. 

It is astounding that there are 35 million people 
in the United States who have no library services 
and an equal number whose libraries are too limited 
for real service, due to lack of funds and public 
interest. The states and the federal government must 
face these problems and work out a solution so that 
America will have citizens of understanding, culture, 
and economic competence. 






